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EXPLORING OUR WORLD 


MAY NEWS THEME: WORKING WITH 
MEMBERS EVERYWHERE 


Our Cover 

“Springtime in the West,” the drawing by Woody 
Crumbo of Taos, New Mexico, shows young growing 
things. New leaves on trees, Indian papoose, young 
speckled fawn, grow in the warm sunshine. (Reprint of 
this drawing, courtesy Taos Art Studio.) 


Signs of Spring 
I woke up this morning, 
It was a beautiful day. 
I woke up this morning, 
In the middle of May. 


The sun was shining, 

It filled the room, 

It danced on my bed, 

To a light spring tune. 
—SUSAN TRGGATZ 


Lincoln School 
Watertown, Wisconsin 


Hawaiian Workshop 

Elementary school JRCers in Hawaii recently held a 
most interesting workshop. In answer to one question 
discussed; What sort of a council member are you? these 
helpful suggestions were given. 

A good council member: 


must attend all council meetings; 


must report to his school what he has 


group 
learned; 

must be able to help plan and carry out a fair 
share of ideas and projects; 

should interest others in joining Junior Red Cross. 


Qualities of a Good Leader 

Elementary schools in Oklahoma City, Okla., take 
pains to choose outstanding leaders for officers of their 
JRC County Council. Julie Ann Philpott of the James 
K. Polk School sums up what they look for in choosing 
their leaders: 

“A leader is considerate of the feelings of others. He 
sets a good example. He is fair at all times and is a good 
sport whether he wins or loses. He is truthful and so is 
trusted by his followers. He gives them an honest and 
secure feeling. He knows that he should not ask them to 
do anything he would not be willing to do himself. He 
tries to understand both sides of a problem. He does his 


job as best he can.” 
—Lots S. JOHNSON, editor. 





Red Cross photo by Betty Burleigh 


HONOLULU, HAWAII—Scot Cherry is fascinated by the “Hawaii World,” 
one of the clever table decorations made by Hawaii JRC members for the 
dinner honoring Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, President of the American Red 


Cross, on his recent visit to the Islands. 








LA FESTA 


A Feast Day in Sicily by Anthony Cama Pies 





INU AND HIS SISTER Nanna are Sicilian 
N children. They live in a quiet fishing 
village on the sunny island of Sicily. But on 
this day of La Festa (feast day) the village 
was full of excitement. Everywhere there 
was singing and laughing. The narrow street 
was crowded with fisherfolk going to the 
church square for the wonderful celebration. 

“We shall see the beautiful fireworks light 
up the sky with thunder noises and bright 
colors!”’ cried Ninu. 

“And the bands will play and we shall 
have ice cream!”’ sang Nanna, as she brushed 
her long black hair. “Oh, the Festa is a won- 
derful day!”’ 

“And the Palu contest!’’ How Ninu’s black 
eyes sparkled. Every Festa day the tall greased 
pole was the big event for the boys. The pole 
had a big iron hoop nailed on its top. The 
hoop was loaded with salami, cheese, bottles 
of wine, and olive oil. And to the winner went 
a purse of a hundred lire! 

“If,” breathed Ninu, dreaming, “if J could 
win the Palu what a Festa of joy it will be 
for all of us!”’ 

“We could buy Mama a silk shawl,” said 
Nanna. 


‘“‘We would see the marionette show!” 
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Illustrated by Ann Eshner 


‘And we could buy candies and chocolates 
for all our brothers and sisters!” 

‘Presto! Presto! We must be on our way!” 
Papa Antonio’s big voice filled their ears. 
“Avanti! March! Watch out for the horses 
and the carriages. Stay on the right side of 
the street. Move along now, quickly!” 

The children hurried along the street with 
their four older brothers and three sisters. 
Papa Antonio and Mama Angela walked 
ahead. The roadway was full of little Sicilian 
carts and sleepy donkeys. People all around 
them were talking and greeting each other. 

“Buona Festa! Buona Festa! Happy Feast 
Day!” Papa and Mama would sing out. And 
the fisherfolk would smile and wave at them. 

Ninu and Nanna were looking at the many 
beautifully colored fireworks that were hung 
on each telephone pole. There were giant 
crosses in red. ‘There were many spinning 
wheels that spun crazily round and round, 
shooting out stars and sizzling sparks when 
they were set off. They could see big balloons 
in the shape of tuna fish, swordfish, and squid, 
loaded with firecrackers, floating in the air. 

Suddenly they heard exciting and fast 
music. 

“La Tarantella!” cried Nanna. “Look!” 


Ninu saw a group of fishermen playing 
guitars and mandolins as though they had 
gone mad. And in the middle of the church 
square, right around the greased Palu with 
its load of prizes, a dozen men and women 
danced with happy shouting. 

“Come dance with us!” they invited. 
“Dance the tarantella!” 

Papa Antonio gave his long moustache a 
twirl. His strong white teeth flashed in his 
dark tanned face. He threw off his wooden 
slippers. In a flash he was gone, leaping to 
the tarantella music in his bare feet. The 
tarantella is a lively folk dance that was once 
supposed to cure anyone that was bitten by 
the poisonous Sicilian spider. At least, that 
is what the old folks used to tell the boys 
and girls of the village. 

Suddenly the music stopped. 

‘Everyone make ready for the Palu con- 
test!” shouted Don Giovanni, mayor of the 
village. “Let the contestants come forward 
to the Palu. There are many prizes to win 
and a fat purse of one hundred lire!”’ 

“Oh, I hope you win. How I shall pray 
for you, my brother,” said Nanna. “May Saint 
Nicholas, our patron saint, watch over you!”’ 


(continued) 
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Ninu kissed his sister on the cheek and 
ran over to the greased pole. There he joined 
the group of boys getting ready for the contest. 

One after the other the boys scrambled 
up the Palu. They climbed up a few feet 
and then they would slide back to the ground, 
covered with grease. It would not be easy 
to climb up to the prizes! 

Ninu took off his shirt and zoccoli (wooden 
shoes). Now, only in his short pants and bare 
feet, he kept taking his turn trying to climb 
up the tall, slippery, smooth pole to reach 
the iron hoop. How his hands hurt! His 
chest ached with the struggle. His ankles 
pained where they had rubbed and squeezed 
against the pole, time and time again, as he 
tried to go higher and higher. The shouts of 
the villagers rang in his ears. 

“Bravo! Bravo!” the fisherfolk would 
cheer, as one of the boys climbed closer to 
the top. And how they would laugh when 
one of them tumbled to the ground. Then 
they would wipe the boys’ faces with towels 
and encourage them to try again. 

‘“Ninu! Ninu!”’ His sister’s voice rang loud 
and clear. How she cheered for him to win! 
Oh, he must not fail! Next year he would 
be 11 years old and he would not be eligible 
to try for the Palu. His face was covered with 
sweat. He dug his fingers angrily into the 
warm dirt of the road. He must succeed! 


Now the pole was starting to lose its greasi- 
ness. With so many of the fisherboys scram- 
bling up and sliding down, the grease on the 
pole was wearing off. Who would be the 
lucky one? Who would be the winner? 

It was Ninu’s turn. Up...up...up... 
He was only a few feet from the hoop. He 
could smell the cheeses . . . he could smell 
the salami . . . he could see the prizes of wine 
and olive oil dangling above him. How his 
ribs hurt! He prayed through his gritted 
teeth to the patron saint of the fishermen. 
“Help me... help me... O Saint Nicholas! 


Help me!” But then, suddenly, his grip 
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slipped . . . there was still too much grease 
in his aching hands and on his sweating hot 
body. . until he 
fell to the ground gasping for breath. 
“Bravo, Ninu, bravo!” cheered the people. 
“Try again! Just a little higher and you 


would have been the winner!” 


. down, down he slid... 


Ninu sat on the ground to rest. His sister 
wiped his face with a towel and comforted 
him with soothing words. His father rubbed 
his neck and patted him on the back gently. 

With fast-beating heart, Ninu watched the 
other boys get closer and closer to the top 

. . only to slide down as he had done. He 
could feel the air getting cooler now, the 
breeze brought the smell of oranges and 
lemons to his nose. Everyone seemed to be 
cheering and yelling words of encouragement. 

Again it was Ninu’s turn. He rubbed his 
body against the earth, he dug his hands into 
the dirt. With a sharp cry he leaped at the 
Palu. Up...up. 


and higher. There! The salami and the 


. up he went... . higher 


provolone (cheese) swung above his head .. . 
his chest burned . . . his lungs felt like a 
hot chestnut was bouncing in them .. . his 
teeth bit into his lip. Then, with a great pull 
of all his body, with every nerve tight as a 
mandolin string, he threw himself upward in 
one last desperate try. His clawing fingers 
gripped something cold... hard. . . rusty. 
The strong smell of cheese filled the air 
about him. His hands closed like a steel trap 
around the hoop. A glad cry choked in his 
dry throat. 


“Viva! Viva!” cheered the people. ‘“Hur- 
rah for Ninu. He is the winner. Viva, Ninu!”’ 

Now he could rest his sore, tired body on 
the flat top of the pole. He unhooked the 
purse with the money and waved it in the 
air for Mama and Papa to see—for all of 
the fisherfolk to see. Joy filled his heart. 

“I won at last!’ he cried. “Truly, this 
Feast Day I am the luckiest fisherboy in all 
of Sicily!” [END] 


Boys and girls at Missionary Ridge School (Chattanooga-Hamilton County Chapter, 





Tenn.) launch JRC enrollment drive on a space map. Space ships move in the various 
circles or orbits, according to contributions made to Junior Red Cross. 


Reaching for th 


WuaT bo satellites, Sputniks, and space 
travel have to do with Junior Red Cross? 
Boys and girls at Missionary Ridge School 
in Chattanooga can give you all the answers! 
It happened that their Junior Red Cross en- 
rollment drive came this year during Amer- 
ican Education Week, just following the 
launching of Sputnik. 

Their teacher-sponsor, Mrs. Arnold Bur- 
nette, prepared a large mural depicting the 
world and outer space. Each class was given 
a miniature Sputnik centered with the Red 
Cross. As soon as a class had collected $5 for 
Junior Red Cross their satellite could be 
launched. Each additional $5 enabled the 
Sputnik to proceed to the next orbit, with 
the ultimate destination the moon. 


Soon after this, Sputniks appeared in al- 





e Moon-- 


In Chattanooga, Tennessee 


most every classroom and much research was 
done on space travel and astronomy. The 
third graders, having been the first class to 
land on the moon, had to be able to answer 
questions about space travel in general and 
the moon in particular. Research was done, 
trips were made to the observatory. 

A fourth-grade boy built a model of the 
three stage rocket with the tiny satellite in 
its very top. He was invited to each room 
to explain his model. Sixth graders wrote and 
illustrated autobiographies of Laika. 

The drive was a big success! Missionary 
Ridge JRCers were thrilled to see the Red 
Cross symbol all over the world on their map 
and to help carry it into outer space! They 
also realize now that this symbol means 
friendship and goodwill wherever it is shown. 
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Wires 


WHAT ARE THE MAGIC KEYS to success in 
the Junior Red Cross program at Glenridge 
School in Clayton, Missouri (St. Louis Chap- 
ter)? One important key, say the boys and 
girls at Glenridge, is a live-wire Junior Red 
Cross Committee of four members who keep 
the students on their toes all through the 
year. Here are some of the varied activities 
carried on in the school with the help of the 
sponsor, Dr. Virginia Jackson: 

e Making tray covers, favors, and decora- 
tions for hospitals and other institutions. 

e Filling gift boxes to send overseas. 

e Knitting afghans for use in homes for 
aged. 

e Sewing stuffed toys for children whose 
families have been the victims of disaster. 

e Making international school correspond- 
ence albums. 

Now, how does the JRC Committee get its 
job done? One way is by field trips. Recently 
members were permitted to visit St. Louis 
City Hospital so they could see for themselves 


PICTURES TOP TO BOTTOM 
JRC Committee, Glenridge School, meets with spon- 
sor, Dr. Virginia Jackson (center) to plan council 
activities. (L to R, Julia Nussbaum, chairman, Sidney 
Carp, Barbara Rothman, Kathy Finklang.) 


In a special corner of its own, with cabinet and 
shelves, JRC Committee keep gifts from overseas, 
sample materials, poster ideas, “props” for hallway 
displays. 


On a field trip to St. Louis City Hospital, JRC com- 
mittee members see how favors and decorations 
can help cheer patients. 










































Clayton, Missouri 
(St. Louis Chapter) 


Story and photos by Fannie 
D. Gleeson, St. Louis Chapter 


what a huge hospital is like. Then they un- 
derstood even better how much gaiety a few 
simple decorations, tray covers, nut cups, and 
party hats can bring to folks in the hospital. 

Another way the [RC Committee arouses 
interest in Junior Red Cross is by planned 
“promotions,” much as an advertising man- 
ager might use when he wants to sell an idea. 
Seasonal hallway exhibits are made by the 
various classes, as well as JRC posters. 

When it comes to public-speaking, mem- 
bers of the JRC Committee are right on the 
ball. They were invited recently to tell about 
Junior Red Cross at a meeting of the board 
of directors of the St. Louis Chapter, and 
their sparkling presentation almost “brought 
down the house.” 

Recently, also, the committee took part in 
two television programs. They appeared for 
10 minutes on KWK-TV and on a 15-min- 
ute program on KIVI-TV; in all, telling 
over one hundred thousand people about the 


Junior Red Cross program at Glenridge. 


PICTURES TOP TO BOTTOM 


Sandra Sigoloff (L) and Julia Nussbaum of JRC 
Committee display to TV audience poster used to 
arouse interest in JRC at Glenridge School. 


Sandra also described on TV the 3-dimension dis- 
play used at Glenridge School to inspire action on 
hospital favors and wall decorations. 


In describing JRC’s international program, Julia 
showed the TV audience a Canadian JRC album 
received at Glenridge. 





LEAP FROG 


This story by Helen Reeder Cross is based on an 
actual Frog Jumping Contest sponsored one 
summer by the Children’s Museum of Hartford, 
Conn., and attended by the author. It was, 
incidentally, won by a child from the School for 
the Deaf. 


ILBURY TOWN buzzed with excitement. It 
a the first day of summer vacation. And 
Mr. Tom, park director of the village, had 
announced a Frog Jumping Contest. First 
prize would be a blue ribbon for the owner 
of the frog with the longest leap. 
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The members of the Tree House Trio— 
Brad, Lennie, and Sue—gathered at the ap- 
ple tree. Brad and Lennie scrambled up the 
ladder each with a shoe box under one arm. 
Sue hoisted up a pail half full of water. 
“Gee!” Brad exclaimed, tipping the screen 
Wire top and peering into Sue’s_ bucket. 
“Yours is the biggest frog of all. How did 
you ever catch him?” 

“It isn’t a him; it’s a she,” Sue said. ‘““Her 
name is Lulu. I caught her in the pond with 
Daddy’s fishing net.” 





“IT caught Bully with my bare hands,’ Len- 
nie told them. 

“So did I,” Brad nodded. “Say! How about 
giving our frogs a quick dip in your pail?” 
he asked Sue. ““Mr. ‘Tom says we ought to 
keep them wet.” 

“Gee! I hope one of us wins that contest,” 
Lennie said, as the children watched their 
frogs soaking in Sue’s pail. ‘““Then we'd have 
the blue ribbon for a Tree House ‘Trio 
trophy.” 

“I was wondering,” Sue said thoughtfully, 
“if we oughtn’t to ask that new boy down 
the street to join our club. Then we could 
change its name to the Tree House Quar- 
tette.”” 

Lennie looked doubtful. ““He’s shy or some- 
thing. He didn’t even visit school last week. 
You'd think he’d want to make some new 
friends before vacation.” 

“IT went to his house yesterday,’ Brad told 
them. “Rang his doorbell five times, but he 
never came. Maybe we'd better wait and see. 
We don’t want any unfriendly members in 
our club.” 

The others agreed. Then they gathered on 
the lawn to coach their frogs in jumping. 

“What if they just won't hop on contest 
day?”’ Lennie asked anxiously. 

“IT asked Mr. Tom,” Sue replied. “He said 
each owner is allowed to give his frog one 
tickle with the official turkey feather. After 
that, if he still won’t jump, we can pound 
on the ground behind him with our fists, 
but not touch him again.” 


The children had a lively morning. All 
three frogs were frisky jumpers. Lulu got 
lost in the shrubbery once. Flippers had to 
be fished out of a damp hiding place under 
a drain pipe. Bully seemed more interested 
in catching flies than in jumping. 

“Gee!” Lennie exclaimed admiringly. 
‘‘He’s caught six flies, three beetles, and one 
ladybug already. At that rate I won't have 


to worry about feeding him.” 


“Lulu isn’t hungry,” Sue said. “I fed her 
bits of raw hamburger for breakfast.” 

“Look!” Lennie said suddenly. He pointed 
down the street. “There goes the new boy on 
his bicycle.” 

“Hey there!” they called. “Come back!” 
But the boy did not once glance behind him. 

‘“That’s funny!”’ Brad said crossly. ‘““What’s 
the matter with that fellow?” The others 
were as puzzled as he. 

The new boy was forgotten in the excite- 
ment of the next few days. Every boy and 
girl in Tilbury ‘Town had caught a frog and 
was busy training it for the contest. 

But Lennie and Brad and Sue were re- 
minded of their new neighbor on the day of 
the fire. When the siren blew they counted 
the blasts breathlessly. 

“Four long toots and one short,” Brad 
shouted, scrambling for the Tree House 
ladder. “Come on, kids. That fire’s in the 
next block.’ They raced down the sidewalk. 
Suddenly Sue tugged at Lennie’s sleeve. 

“Look!” she gasped. There was the new 
boy, again on his bike, riding in the opposite 
direction from the fire. Just then the fire 
engine raced around the corner, its brass bell 
clanging wildly. The boy, without even turn- 
ing his head, swung calmly into his drive. 

The fire was only a small brush blaze. Fire- 
men put it out in 10 minutes. But it was 
some time before the children settled down 
again. 

“I never saw such a boy!”’ Sue said. “Im- 
agine running away from a fire!”’ 

‘He doesn’t want to be friendly, I guess,”’ 
Lennie decided. 

“It’s too bad,”’ Brad agreed. But they were 
still puzzled by such a strange boy. 

At last the day of the contest arrived. 
Thirty-two children arrived at the park with 
frogs of every size and kind. One girl had a 
tiny pale green tree toad; another an enor- 
mous bull frog that might have been the great- 
grandfather of all the others. The pets were 
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brought in picnic hampers, milk pails, some- 
body’s mending basket. % 

Lulu and Bully and Flippers looked as 
sprightly as any frogs entered on Mr. ‘Tom's 
scoreboard. There was one surprise. There, 
sitting alone on the grass, was the new boy. 
He looked shy and frightened. On his lap he 
held a peach basket covered with a circle of 
screen wire. 

‘“That’s his mother speaking to Mr. Tom 
now,” Sue whispered. ‘‘Why can’t he register 
his own frog, as we did? He must be an awful 
baby!” 

Mr. Tom added Number 32 to his list. 
“Harry Finn,”’ he wrote. And to the list of 
frogs’ names, “Hop ’n Fetchit.”’ Then he ex- 
plained the contest rules. Each frog was to 
begin from a large black X printed on a 
square of cardboard. Only one tickle of the 
turkey feather was allowed. Each frog could 
hop three leaps. Mr. Tom would measure 
the distance with his tape and record the 
figure on the scoreboard. 

Children, their frogs, and a sprinkling of 
grownups were breathless with excitement. 
There was even a reporter from the village 
newspaper with a camera slung over his 
shoulder. 

Number | was a middle-sized frog named 
Herman, owned by a girl in a red dress. Her- 
man didn’t wait for a tickle. He hopped 
quickly across the grass. Mr. Tom measured 
the first three leaps and wrote ‘4 feet, 7 
inches” on the scoreboard by Herman’s name. 

Number 2 frog, Abigail, looked sleepy. She 
sat lumpily on the “X,” refusing to budge. 
A tickle of the feather only made her blink. 

“I shouldn’t have fed her all those bugs!”’ 
her owner wailed. “She’s too full to hop!” 

‘Perhaps she’s just too dry to feel com- 
fortable,’’ Mr. Tom suggested. He called for 
a pail of water and dipped the lazy Abigail 
into it. When wet, the reluctant frog hopped 
right off the X, and “3 feet, 11 inches’’ was 
written by her name. 
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At last it was Sue’s turn with Lulu. Sue 
set her frog on the starting point. With one 
leap, Lulu hopped with a splash into the 
dipping pail. Everyone laughed. 

“Here's one frog that can smell a nice new 
pond,” Mr. Tom smiled as he fished Lulu 
out. “We'll give her another chance.”’ This 
time Lulu hopped 5 feet, 4 inches, the best 
record so far. 

“Hurray for the ‘Tree House Trio!’’ Brad 
crowed. “One of us will win yet.” But frog 
Number 23 hopped farther than Lulu. And 
Brad’s own Flippers only managed a short 
3 feet. 

Lennie’s Bully was Number 31; the new 
boy’s Hop 'n Fetchit was last, Number 32. 
Everyone was tense. Lennie lifted Bully from 
the shoe box, gave him a quick dip, and set 
him on the X. Bully sat, fat and happy, a wide 
smile on his frog mouth, his pop eyes blink- 
ing. But no jump. 

Suddenly a fly swooped over Bully’s head. 
Out shot the lightning tongue, but the in- 
sect was just out of reach. Bully leaped into 
the air. He caught the fly on the first jump. 
Then, as if a spring had been unwound in- 
side him, as if he smelled his home pond, the 
frog continued hopping across the grass. 
Lennie, Sue, and Brad chased the hop-away 
Bully. At last they caught him and “6 feet, 
8 inches” was written beside Bully’s name. 

“Hurray!” Brad shouted. But there was still 
one more frog, Hop ‘n Fetchit, to jump. 

‘He won't hop as far as your Bully,” Sue 
encouraged Lennie. But Hop 'n Fetchit had 
other ideas. Harry Finn’s frog hopped three 
tremendous leaps. Everyone could see he was 
the champion. Even before Mr. ‘Tom chalked 
up the amazing figure, “7 feet, 3 inches” be- 
side Hop ’n Fetchit’s name. 

The Trio looked sadly at each other. It 
seemed a shame for such a strange unfriendly 
boy to win the prize. As for Harry, he seemed 
a little dazed. His mother said something to 
Mr. Tom, who smiled and held up his hand. 


“Well, children,’ he announced, “as you 
saw for yourselves, Hop 'n Fetchit is the prize 
jumper of Tilbury ‘Town. His owner, Harry 
Finn, is new here. Maybe some of you know 
him already. In winter he attends the School 
for the Deaf in the city. But he will spend 
the summer here.”’ 

The Tree House Trio gasped. “Deaf!” Sue 
said. ‘That explains everything.” 

“He’s not unfriendly,’’ Lennie said. “He 
just couldn't hear us.” 

But this was no time to talk. Mr. Tom 
was shaking hands with Harry, while the 
photographer took their picture. On the boy’s 
chest Mr. Tom pinned an enormous blue 
satin ribbon. 


Gee! I’m glad he won,” Lennie said. 

“So am I,”’ Brad agreed. “Maybe he'd like 
to join our club after all. If we can make him 
understand that we want him.” 


Ilustrated by Fred Collins 





Mr. Tom shook hands with Harry 
while the photographer took 
their picture. 


‘That was easy. When the Trio told Harry’s 
mother about their Tree House Club, she 
explained it to him in the wonderful quick 
finger language of the deaf. He turned to the 
‘Trio with a smile that anyone could under- 
stand meant “‘Yes!”’ 

It was a lovely summer. The tree house 
was decorated with the blue satin ribbon of 
its newest member. In the place of honor 
there hung a framed picture of Harry Finn 
and Mr. Tom, clipped from the Tilbury 
Town News. 

Best of all, Harry (with the help of pencil 
and paper) was teaching Lennie and Brad and 
Sue his special sign language. It was a won- 
derful secret way to talk. Soon they would 
be able to tell each other everything with 
swiftly moving fingers. Meanwhile there was 
always the language of smiles, which needs 


no ears—only an understanding heart. 











udy and Sherrie s Bigger Adventure 





Safety Services 





HERRIE was 10 years old and her friend 

Judy, 12. They lived in the center of the 
big ranching and vegetable-growing county 
of San Diego in the southern part of Cali- 
fornia. Both girls loved the out-of-doors and 
spent many hours together, hiking over the 
countryside and through the ranchlands near 
their homes. 

One Sunday afternoon after they had been 
to church and had a big dinner with their 
families, Sherrie and Judy put on their West- 
ern shirts, levis, and boots and went for a 
walk with Lucifer, Sherrie’s Great Dane. 

It was a warm, sunny spring day. Sherrie 
and Judy skipped along, happy to be outside 
and Lucifer bounded excitedly along with 
them. They had no idea that on this day 
they would have the biggest adventure of 
their lives. It was just at the side of a large 
gravel pit that Lucifer jumped up on Judy 
and caught his paw in the little silver chain 
of the necklace she wore around her neck. 
The chain broke and fell part way down the 
slope of the pit. Sherrie stepped onto a 
boulder to reach down for the chain, and 
the rock gave way. She slipped down the 
side into the cold muddy water. She tried to 
reach for the bottom but it was too deep. 
Then she tried to swim but her boots were 
filled with water and she couldn't. 

When Judy saw her friend couldn’t swim, 
she jumped in to save her, but Sherrie was 
so frightened, she grabbed Judy by the neck 
and pulled them both under. Finally Judy 
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broke away. Nearby she saw a raft which 
some neighborhood boys had made from a 
beam and some logs. Judy had forgotten to 
take off her boots, so she couldn’t swim very 
well, but by trying as hard as she could, she 
was able to reach the raft and bring it back 
near where Sherrie had been. 

But Sherrie wasn’t there. She had gone 
down in the 12-foot-deep water. Judy knew 
she had to rescue her friend right away, or 
she would drown. She dived into the dark 
water and found Sherrie. Sherrie was all right. 
Judy had brought her up in time. 

‘Hold onto me, Sherrie,”” Judy said, “and 
I'll hold onto the raft. If we both kick hard 
together, we can kick our way back to shore.” 

That’s what the two girls did. They kicked 
as hard as they could and got to shore. They 
climbed up where Lucifer was waiting for 
them and hurried home as fast as they could. 
Sherrie was afraid she’d be scolded because 
none of the children were allowed to go swim- 
ming in the pit unless a parent was there. 
But her mother wasn’t cross. She was just 
happy that Sherrie was alive. Everyone was. 

Everyone was happy about something else, 
too... that Judy had taken swimming and 
lifesaving lessons so she knew what to do the 
day of the biggest adventure that she and 
Sherrie ever had. 


Norte: For her heroism in rescuing Sherrie Slatter, 
Judy Charlebois of El Cajon, California, has been 
awarded a Certificate of Merit by the American 
National Red Cross. 


TEACHERS... Your Attention, Ploase! 


A NEW special supplement to the MAY, 1958 
American Junior Red Cross News 


It is suggested that this insert be removed from the magazine. 

You may wish to present these posters as special aids in health education. 

The Canadian Junior Red Cross presented the American Junior Red Cross 
with 5,000 sets of their health posters. Obviously this gift could be shared with 
only a few schools. The teachers who received them were most grateful and have 
reported effective use and good response. 

We are now able to share five of the posters with every classroom enrolled in 
Junior Red Cross, This insert is one of several new services now made possible by 
the enrollment of members of the American Junior Red Cross. 


Look Forward to 
Next Years Issues of the News 
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Wash your hands 
before you eat— 

a good health rule 
that’s hard to beat 

















THE TIGER AND THE KITTEN 


FRANCES CARPENTER, a favorite 


children’s author, tells the story 
of an exciting day at the Zoo 


in the “House of the Big Cats.” 


Ir was A fine spring day at the Zoo. The 
sky was blue and the sun was warm. And 
the Zoo keepers had opened the low doors 
in the sides of the “House of the Big Cats.”’ 
Out through these dark openings came the 
lions and the leopards, the jaguars and the 
tigers. In their open-air pens, the great beasts 
blinked their eyes. The sun was so bright 


after the dimness of their cages indoors. 


The two tawny lion cubs rolled over and 
over on the ground at their mother’s feet. 
One young spotted leopard dug his sharp 
claws into the stump of a tree inside his 
barred pen. Other beasts walked around and 
around, tossing their heads and sniffing the 
fresh air. 

Even the fierce old tiger from India seemed 
to be glad to be outdoors that day. Like his 
name Rajah, which in India means Prince, 
he was a proud creature. Often, while he 
paced his cage inside the house, he gave 
forth roars of royal rage which made visitors 
jump. But this day his soft grunts sounded 
almost like purring as he padded round and 
round, close to the bars of his pen. 
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“Look at Old Rajah’s tail switch,’’ said 
one of two Zoo keepers standing nearby. 
‘He likes being out here.”’ 

“Oh, Rajah seems quiet enough,” said the 
other man, “but I wouldn’t trust him.”’ 

The huge yellow and black tiger was the 
most dangerous animal in the House of the 
Big Cats. The keepers hardly dared to enter 
his cage. It was said that, long ago, in the 
Indian jungle he had once killed a man. 

As one of these two Zoo keepers went on 
his way, another cat came strolling along the 
paved walk past Old Rajah’s pen. This was 
a “‘little cat,” not a “big cat.” It was an ordi- 
nary gray cat, like the cat in your house or 
my house. And behind this cat came her 
kitten, stopping to play with a bit of white 
paper which it found on the ground. 

Who would have thought that such a tiny 
gray kitten could cause such excitement as 
there was that morning, there in that Zoo? 

“Hi, Tabby!” said the Zoo keeper, as he 
bent down to stroke the fur of the mother 
cat which was rubbing herself gently against 
his leg. 

Ordinary cats, like this Tabby, are good 
to have in a Zoo. That is, they are good to 
have if they catch mice. Everyone in this 
Zoo said that Tabby was better than three, 
or even four, mousetraps. And they let her 
hunt where she liked all through the Zoo 
houses. 

Only one kitten had been born to Tabby 
that spring. But oh, she was proud of it! 
She washed it and washed it with her soft 
pink tongue. She let it drink from her own 







The foolish kitten 
ran for its life. 
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The kitten was too frightened to hear 
the man’s voice warning her of danger. 


saucer of milk which this Zoo keeper set 
out for her each day. And she never allowed 
it to get out of her sight. 

But this fine morning, Tabby was enjoy- 
ing the petting of her friend, the Zoo keeper. 
She liked his hand on her fur so much that 
she forgot all about her kitten. She even 
closed her eyes and purred when he rubbed 
her neck under her chin. And that was the 
moment when her foolish child walked 
straight through the bars of Old Rajah’s pen. 

A snarl from the fierce tiger made the 
mother cat open her eyes. It told her some- 
thing was wrong. The fur on Tabby’s back 
stood straight up on end when she saw that 
her kitten was only a very few feet from the 
great beast. 

The Zoo keeper’s heart sank too. What 
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could he do to save the baby cat? He had 
no broom or stick, nothing which he could 
poke in through the bars to attract the tiger’s 
attention away from his wee visitor. And 
there was no time to get help. 

“Here, kitty! Nice kitty!’”” he called. But 
that kitten was fascinated by the splendid cat- 
creature before it. Or perhaps it was too 
frightened by the sound of the tiger’s low 
growl to hear the man’s voice. 

The striped beast crouched low. His bright 
yellow eyes were fixed on this bit of tender 
fresh meat which he meant to have for his 
lunch. His long sharp teeth were bared. And 
he was just about to pounce. 

But before his huge paw could reach the 
baby cat, he felt a sharp bite on his ear. You 
have guessed what had happened, I’m sure. 
That brave gray mother cat had followed 
her kitten in through the bars of Old Rajah’s 
pen. With one mighty leap she had landed 
squarely on top of the head of the crouching 
beast. 


In spite of Rajah’s roar of rage, she clung 
to his ear. In spite of the shaking and toss- 
ing about of his head, her claws dug deep 
into his skin. That proud tiger had no time 
to think of anything else but to get rid of 
his pain. 

The roars of the tiger, and the switch of 
his long tail sent the foolish kitten flying out 
of the pen. It may be that somehow its mother 
gave it the message to run for its life. Any- 
way, that is just what the wee kitten did. 

As soon as she saw that her baby was safe, 
‘Tabby herself took a flying leap off of Old 
Rajah’s head. Before the tiger quite knew 
his tormentor was gone, she was safe outside 
the bars of his pen, comforting her naughty 
child. 

Well, that’s how it was. And Zoo people 
do say this story is true. A cat fought a tiger 
nearly a hundred times bigger than she was. 
And the cat won. But no doubt a cat mother 
is just like a human one. She does not think 


of herself when her child is in danger. 


Spring in Springfield (Massachusetts) 


at Sumner Avenue School 


ALLERGIC 


I don’t mind big bugs or frogs, 
Or great big giant bees— 
It’s grass and flowers, goldenrod 
That really bother me! 
I like hikes and camping trips, 
But do I ever sneeze! 
I feel like jumping in a lake 
But not like climbing trees. 
Oh to lose my allergy! 
What a relief, I’d say. 
No more, sneezing, no more shots, 
A national holiday. 

—ELIZABETH FREEDMAN 


SPRING 
While the trees are leafless, 
While the fields are bare, 
Buttercups and daisies 
Spring up here and there. 
—Caro. Tori 


NICEST PART OF YEAR 
Spring is the nicest part of the year. 
If you are careful you will hear 
The sound of robins in their nest, 
With the color of orange on their breast. 
The birds and bees come out to play 
On those pleasant sunny days, 
And flowers and trees are all in bloom 
Thanks to the sun’s bright rays. 

—JOAN SOBOLOWSKI 


BIRDS 
Aren't birds just lovely though! 
They go down South at the sign of snow, 
But they return when spring arrives, 
Back to the North and clear blue skies. 
When it rains birds disappear. 
They hide in places rain’s not near, 
In homes and trees and rooftops high. 
Oh yes! those birds do please the eye. 

—Tom RALEIGH 
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. Lincoln Didn’t Like | 
| 


Will Barker, naturalist and author of books on wildlife, tells 


how JRC members can help meet a big problem facing America. 


HEN WE THINK OF Abraham Lincoln, 

we often picture him in the log cabin 
of his boyhood days or as President of the 
United States. But few people realize that 
Lincoln was one of the first to take a lead 
against litter. 

First of all, he believed in keeping the 
grounds around a home in apple-pie order. 
He expressed this belief by saying: “I like 
to see a man proud of the place in which he 
lives. I like to see a man live in it so his place 
will be proud of him.” 

If Abraham Lincoln were alive today, he 
would not be proud of the way in which we 


litter the country he so dearly loved. Litter 





in Lincoln’s time was not the problem it is 
in 1958. Few people traveled the nation’s 
dirt roads in those horse-and-buggy days. But 
in our age, there are almost 61 million travel- 
ing families in the country. 

For the better part of the year, these 
families-on-wheels ride North, South, East, 
and West on vacations. ‘They often toss from 
their cars gum wrappers, fruit peelings, milk 
cartons, and old newspapers. Such trash, cans, 
garbage, and practically anything else you can 
name, make driving dangerous and are costly 
to clean up. These are some reasons why: 

1. Cleaning up trash and litter on main 
highways costs $50,000,000 a year. 


La Jolla, Calif., pupils and 
their teacher put up anti- 
litterbug display on 
school’s bulletinboard, 


Keep America Beautiful photo 


























Litter Either . . 
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2. In 1955 rubbish and litter started 18,500 Summer is the time when litterbugs are 
fires in Chicago alone. the worst. But there are ways in which you 
3. In 1955 litter-caused fires in the United can help fight the “bug” that spoils the coun- 
States damaged property worth $70,000- tryside and causes death and destruction. 
000. Working alone or as a member of a group, 
4. In 1957 the U. S. Forest Service had to you can do your share in seeing to it that 
spend $3,000,000 to clean up litter in your country is proud of you. 
National Forests. Remember that litter is the result of care- 
5. Health is endangered by litter. It creates less habits. It is also a demonstration of 


breeding grounds for disease-carrying in- 
sects and rodents. 

6. Water is ruined by litter. Littered water 
is frequently unsafe for swimming or fish- 
ing. Pollution resulting from litter often 
does away with fishing. Badly polluted 
streams have little or no oxygen. With- 
out air, fish cannot live. 

7. Each year 750 to 1000 Americans are 
needlessly killed. Another 100,000 are 
seriously injured. Deaths and injuries are 
frequently caused by drivers swerving to 
avoid hitting objects in roads or by actu- 
ally hitting them. 


Parky the kangaroo aids clean- 
up program in San Diego, Calif., 
zoo by leading zoo keeper Ken 
Howard to a litter basket so that 
he may deposit trash. Parky is 
the official symbol of the city’s 
cleanup drive. 


Keep America Beautiful photo 












thoughtless manners. According to Keep 
America Beautiful, Inc., the litter habit is 
basically a disregard for the rights and prop- 
erty of others. 

Wherever you are, always think of the 
people who will come after you. Get others 
to remember this, too. Clean up a picnic site 
by putting trash in the containers that you 


usually find at most public picnic areas. If 


no receptacle has been provided to stash 
your trash, take it home with you. An ordi- 
nary paper bag or one of the travel-trash bags 
provided by many states is just the thing to 
have on hand in which to put trash and litter 
for home disposal. 

Always make sure that your picnic fire is 
out. Then tables and benches won't be 
burned like the one shown in the picture. 
Fires should always be put out, too, so that 
sparks blown about won’t cause forest fires 
or damage other property. 

Smokers in your picnic party should re- 
member that cigars, cigarettes, or pipe tobac- 
co may still be burning when they are tossed 
away. If someone in your car smokes, you 
might want to remind him to use an ashtray. 
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We had a good picnic but what 
about the next group? Charred 
table and benches and littered 
fireplace, Sandia Mountain Rec- 
reation Area, New Mexico. 
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U. S. Forest Service 


Each year, you know, forest fires cost the 
nation nearly $70,000,000 to fight, and all 
of us should remember that fires destroy 
wildlife, timber, and other American re- 
sources. 

There are many other things you and 
your friends can do to help prevent litter. 
Your Junior Red Cross might want to adopt 


this as a special service project for your 
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School children in Riverside, California, observe 
Conservation Week by cleanup campaign in San 
Jacinto Mountains. 


community. A program against litter in 
which you have the help of your teacher 
might include: 

Paint new disposal cans or repaint old ones. 
Then letter them with “Stash your Trash 
Here,” “Let’s Not Litter,’’ or any good slo- 
gan you can think of. Place such cans where 
you eat lunches outdoors on school play- 
grounds, near drinking fountains, or any 
other spot at which you and your friends 
meet. Extra trash cans may be placed on 
community playgrounds. 

Make posters with an anti-litter theme. Dis- 
play posters in and around schools, commu- 
nity and recreation centers, and any other 
places, provided, of course, you are given 
permission. 

Make litter bags at group meetings or in 
art classes. Brown paper grocery bags or 
sacks are good for this. Decorate with bug- 
like creatures. Letter on some sort of slogan. 
“Take-home Trash” might be one. Another 
might be, “I don’t litter any more.” Always 
keep at least one litter bag in your family 
car. You might ask neighbors and friends if 
they would like to have any extra ones you 
make for use in their cars. 

Make anti-litter speeches at school assem- 
blies. Use various topics. One might be on 
the cost of cleaning up litter. Litter-caused 
accidents could be another. And a third could 
be on how harmful littered water is. 

Form cleanup squads. Work for squads 
should include the first job of cleaning up 
wherever necessary around school or in the 
neighborhood of your home. Then there 
should be a continuing program to keep 


everything neat. 
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Litter bags for the family 
car can be made at group 
meetings or in art classes. 


To help you with litter prevention, you 
can write to Keep America Beautiful, Inc., 
99 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. This or- 
ganization will send you free or low-cost 
materials to help you plan a cleanup cam- 
paign. 

‘These materials include: Are you a Litter- 
bug? This is an original one-act play in four 
scenes and was written by 7th grade students, 
Cleveland Hill High School, Cheektowaga, 
N. Y.; Keep America Beautiful, a cartoon 
booklet, featuring “Tidy Tim” and thought- 
less litterers whom he reminds to watch 
their outdoor manners. You can get a sample 
copy of “Tidy Tim” free. 

The play and the cartoon booklet, or any 
of the other materials, will aid you in your 
program to help keep America green, grow- 
ing, and beautiful. And that is the way Abra- 
ham Lincoln would want our country. For 


he didn’t like litter either! 
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Anti-litter trucks for cleanup campaign, Kansas City, Mo. 
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FROM FROZEN NORTH 





Around the globe, from the far North to the 
South Pacific, children of 58 countries have 
within recent years received gift boxes, school 
supplies, and disaster aid, all sent to them 
with friendly greetings from the members of 


the American Junior Red Cross. 


‘USAF photo 





GREENLAND—Airman at Thule Air Base assists in 
loading dog sledge with JRC gifts for Eskimo chil- 


dren living at New Thule. 


THAILAND—Child victims of the fire in the city of 
Phitsanuloke receive clothing and school supplies 


from JRCers in America. > 
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Coconut palms, South Pacific 


TOP TO BOTTOM 


AUSTRALIA—Young patients in Latrobe Valley Hos- 


pital, Victoria, examine contents of AJRC gift boxes. 


NIGERIA—Gift boxes from American juniors are 
distributed to children in Northern Nigeria by British 
Red Cross field officer. 


OKINAWA—Boys from Sukiran American Depend- 
ent School present sports equipment to Okinawan 
children at Johoku School. (Standing center, Mrs. 
Elsie Swanson, JRC chairman.) 
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A radio play or assembly program 
for your school to give in honor of Henri 


Dunant’s birthday on May 8. 


ANNOUNCER: Ladies and gentlemen, this is 
the first program in our new series—‘‘People 
Who Started Things.” Thanks to the kind- 
ness of Professor (use the name of a member 
of the class) we were able to use his wonder- 
ful invention, the Time Machine, to visit the 
past and talk to historic people. This should 
make our series one of the most interesting 
documentaries on record! 

Our hero for this program is Henri Du- 
nant, the founder of the Red Cross, who was 
born May 8 in 1828. With the help of Pro- 
fessor —’s Time Machine, our reporter inter- 
viewed Mr. Dunant. 


Reporter: Mr. Dunant, how did it happen? 
I mean, did you just wake up one morning 
and say ““There ought to be a Red Cross’’? 


Dunant (laughing): No, it was nothing like 
that. At the beginning there was no thought 
of anything like the modern Red Cross. I had 
no idea exactly what should be done— (seri- 
ous) but something was necessary. ‘The con- 
ditions— 


REPORTER: What kind of conditions? 


DuNANT (almost talking to himself): I sup- 
pose I had always known that things were 
hard for wounded soldiers, hard! In 1859 I] 
witnessed the battle of Solferino in Lom- 
bardy, Italy. The battle was 3 miles from the 
town, and within a few hours the whole town 


“ 


was a great hospital—a horrible hospital, with 
hundreds of wounded men lying on straw, 
lying on the ground, lying on the floor—even 
piled on each other! Out in the field, hun- 
dreds more were left where they had fallen. 


REPORTER: What about the doctors and the 
Army Medical Corps? 


Dunant: There were only a few doctors and 
a few rough carts to carry the wounded. No 
stretchers or ambulances, no bandages or 
medical supplies—not even enough food. 


ReEporRTER: What did you do? 


Dunant: Not much! Not enough! I knocked 
on doors all through the village. I got volun- 
teers to carry the wounded to shelter—any 
kind of shelter! Some volunteers took care 
of the men as well as they could. We col- 
lected some food, some medicines, some 
money, but not enough. Never enough! All 
around us men were suffering and dying, 
men who could have lived if only they had 
been cared for in time! 

I never forgot Solferino. At last, I wrote 
it all down in a book—A Memory of Solferino. 
All over Europe people read my book and 
talked about it. They all agreed that such 
things should not be, but when I spoke to 
them—‘‘It was terrible!’’ I would say, and 
they— 


MAN’s Voice: Of course such things are ter- 
rible, but it has always been like that. It’s 
part of war. 


Woman’s Voice: Some armies are even be- 
ginning to take care of their soldiers. Look 
what Miss Nightingale did for the British 
Army in the Crimea! And the ladies of our 
town sent a whole load of bandages and 
comforts for our wounded men. 


DuNANT: That may be so. But what of the 
other wounded men? 


Woman: The enemy wounded? 


DuNANT: A wounded man is a wounded man. 
No matter what language he speaks, he bleeds 
just the same. 


FATHER OF THE WORLD’S RED CROSS 


May 8 is the anniversary of the birth, 130 
years ago, of Jean Henri Dunant, in Geneva, 
Switzerland. As a young man, after seeing the 
terrible suffering of the wounded at the battle 


of Solferino, Dunant dreamed of an agree- 


ment among nations to ease the horrors of . 
war. “All men are brothers,” he wrote. Out of 
his great dream, the Red Cross was founded. 
The Swiss flag with colors reversed, became 
“humanity’s flag’—a red cross on a white 
ground. Today 90 nations belong to the In- 


ternational Red Cross. 


Man (laughing): It’s easy to see that you're 
not a soldier, Henri. Things have always 
been that way, and they always will be. It’s 
too bad, of course, but what can we do? 
What can anybody do? 

(Voices fade, or slight pause.) 
REPORTER: Did everybody talk like that? 
DuNANT: No, not everybody. In Switzerland 
—I am Swiss, you know—there were many 
people who thought differently. The ladies 
of Geneva sent comforts to the battlefield 
too, but they sent them to all wounded 
soldiers, not just those of one side. And 
there were people of goodwill in other coun- 
tries—but goodwill was not enough! 


A committee was formed, four friends and 

myself. First we talked things over to decide 
what should be done. 
First FRIEND: Preparations must be made 
before there is a war. In the heat of battle 
there is never enough time to collect sup- 
plies, let alone to train volunteers. 


SECOND FRIEND: If people, ordinary people, 
worked together in peace time, enough sup- 
plies could be collected and bandages could 
be made for all the wounded. 


‘THIRD FRIEND: But it’s a question of govern- 
ment. The governments send out the armies. 
They must be made to realize the importance 
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of care for the wounded. All the governments 
must agree. 


First Frrenp: All we have to do, then, is 
convince all the governments of Europe, and 
all the ordinary people too! That's all we 
have to do—what could be simpler? 
(Laughter—fade) 


ReEvorRTER: But you did it. How did you 
do it? 

DuNANT (simply): We worked. For years 
we worked. We spent every cent we had, 
every cent we could raise. We traveled. We 
gave lectures. One of my friends was a law- 
yer, and another a public official. They drew 
up the plans, and dealt with public officials. 
The other two were doctors, and they spoke 
to other doctors, all over Europe. ‘Then the 
other doctors spoke to their patients—and 
that was good. People are apt to listen when 
their doctor tells them something must be 
done! 


Reporter: But what about the governments? 


Dunant: That was my job. Fortunately my 
book about Solferino had been what you 
might call a “best seller.” It had been trans- 
lated into many languages, and all over Eu- 
rope people were talking about it. So when 
I went to visit the King of Prussia, for in- 
stance, he had read my book and promised 
his support. Other kings and princes did too, 
even the Emperor of France, Napoleon the 
Third. In 1863, the delegates from fourteen 
countries met in Geneva. 

REPORTER: What did they do? 

DuNANT: They discussed measures necessary 
to provide proper care for sick and wounded 
in the field, and they agreed. Several resolu- 
tions were adopted, but of course nothing 
was official. The delegates went home, and 
discussed the resolutions with their govern- 
ments. The next year, the Swiss Government 
sent official invitations to all the other coun- 
tries to a ‘‘diplomatic conference” in Geneva. 
This time it was official! The resolutions be- 
came international law under the name of 
the First Treaty of Geneva. And so the 
Red Cross was born. 
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REPORTER: Why did they call it the Red 
Cross? 

DuNANT: Well, there had to be some sort of 
emblem—some sign for ambulances and hos- 
pitals, some identification for doctors and 
nurses so they wouldn’t be mistaken for 
soldiers. And when the question was discussed 
in Geneva, one of the delegates said: 


DELEGATE: Monsieur Dunant is a citizen of 
Switzerland. His colleagues are also Swiss. 
Since our new organization is the fruit of 
their dreams and their labor, I move that 
our emblem be the Swiss Flag reversed—a 
red cross on a white ground, Mr. Chairman. 


CHAIRMAN: All in favor? 


CuHorus oF Voices: Aye! 
(Short pause.) 


DuUNANT: It was a wonderful honor for our 
country. 


Reporter: I think they were right! You had 
done all the work, you and your friends. 
Mr. Dunant, what was the First Treaty of 
Geneva? What did they decide at the meet- 


ing? 


DUNANT: Listen to the members of the con- 
ference. 


First Memser: All ambulances are to be 
neutral, neither friend nor foe. 


SeEcOND MeEMBER: Houses sheltering the 
wounded are to be protected and immune 


from attack. 


THirp Memser: The sick and wounded of 
every nation are to be cared for. A wounded 
man is a man in need; pain and fever have 
no nationality. 


FourtH MemeBer: And a distinctive emblem 
is to be worn by all helpers, and flown by 
all hospitals and ambulances. ‘That emblem 
will be respected by both sides—and by the 
world. 


First Memser: The Red Cross! 
CHorus OF MeEmBeERS: The Red Cross! 
(Music) 


(Reproduced with permission from the 
Canadian Red Cross Junior) 


a . 


We Like 
to Sing 


and Draw 





Boys and girls in the first grade at Fairview School, Denver, Colorado, like to sing the songs 
which are printed frequently on the back cover of the NEWS. One day their teacher, Miss 
Viola Moulton, drew a full-size musical staff across the entire blackboard. Then the pupils 
had fun drawing pictures to illustrate the notes of the melody. These blackboard pictures 
were so attractive that the children decided to put them on paper and send them to the 


NEWS so that other boys and girls could see how they use the songs in their magazine. 








BELMONT COUNTY, OHIO—Fifty gift boxes carefully packed with many 
gifts and with greetings of friendship by Junior Red Cross members of 
Powhatan Point School, are displayed on steps of school’s main hallway. 


Stairway to Friendship 





